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beautiful, s,o, I suppose, it matters little 
if it is covered with soot. 

" Nov. 14, 1864. 

"It is bright and clear to-dny, with 
quite a wind, which blows off the 
smoke. I have just returned from the 
National Gallery ; had a good look at 
the Turners there. The early pictures 
are very black. ' Calais Pier ' and the 
'Shipwreck' look like night. 'Cross- 
ing the Brook ' is a grand composition, 
with much delicate painting, especially 
in the distance, but is very dark in the 
foreground, and is painted throughout 
in a dark brown, varied with a greenish 
blue. Two of his large pictures — ' Sun ' 
Rising in a Mist' and 'Dido Building 
Carthage' — hang in another room, be- 
tween the Claudes. I do not think 
much of them or the other black pic- 
tures ; they show power of composition, 
certainly, but, when you see and under- 
stand his transcripts of natural fact dur- 
ing his color period, you can get but 
little pleasure from them. Many of his 
drawings must have been better; the 
Yorkshire series was made about the 
same time, I think, 1815. In those 
large compositions he has exerted him- 
self to surpass Claude, and, I suppose, 
he has succeeded, but the result is not 
satisfactory. 

" One of the Yorkshire drawings ex- 
hibited at Kensington is very beautiful. 
I wish you were here to see them. You 
can jtell F , if you see him, that I 



am not disappointed in Turner; for, 
though he glares out in many wild color- 
vagaries that are to be regretted, those 
who insist upon them, I think, generally 
do not appreciate his consummate work. 
'The Old Temeraire' would, probably, 
be classed with the most wild ones. 
Yet, nobody, I am sure, could imagine 
anything finer than this picture. The 
sun sinking down below the night mist, 
with his shafts of dying light gleaming 
along the upper clouds as they float with 
infinitely varied forms ; then, far above, 
is the pale, watery blue, with the silvery 
moon shining out so brightly ; and, be- 
neath, the ship floating quietly along the 
placid water to its final dissolution. 
The color is all I could wish ; it is per- 
fectly natural. I do not, as yet, appre- 
ciate his studious avoidance of green in 
the landscapes, considering it is the 
most prevalent color in nature. I think, 
from Turner's vast variety of subject 
and treatment, he might have painted 
us a green picture or two, but it seems 
not. 

" Much can be learned from Turner, I 
think, but not for the sake of imitating 
Mm. He will teach me, I hope, to 
watch nature with greater care, and to 
strive with more earnestness to reach 
her infinitude of beauty. It is an argu- 
ment in favor of nature that the most 
natural works are the best." 

J. H. H. 
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The Mutual Akt Association. — Bier- 

stadt's Mount Hope. 

The Mutual Art Association ■ still 
keeps its Gallery open. The collection 
generally is not interesting to us, as it 
consists principally of old pictures which 
the public has, happily, out-grown, and 
there are a great many pictures which 
ought to have been suffered to die 



quietly in the obscure places from which 
they have been drawn. It gives us 
pleasure to observe that when, by chance, 
a good picture finds its way into the gal- 
lery, it does not stay there long, but is 
quickly sold. 

This truth cannot be too deeply laid 
to heart by the artist, that a good pio- 
ture is sure to be sold, and that if he 
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will look at the money-making side of 
his calling, he may lay it down as a 
principle of business that, in the end, it 
" does not pay " to paint poor pictures. 
A half-hour spent in this gallery, and, 
indeed, in other galleries besides this, 
will, perhaps, drive the healthy lesson 
home, when he contemplates these wan, 
neglected ghosts of pictures looking 
• pleadingly out of their frames for buy- 
ers, who, alas, will, in all probability, 
never come ! In vain do they don the 
newest, shiningest frames, and the glos- 
siest varnish ; in vain do they enshrine 
themselves with aristocratic luxury in 
shadow-boxes, with velvet and plate 
glass ; the shrewd, hard-hearted, quick- 
sighted public cannot be wheedled, 
coaxed nor bullied into' investing its 
cash in them. 

There is a device of the fruit- sellers, 
as we are voraciously informed, by 
which oranges that, by long exposure to 
the sun and air, and other evaporating 
influences, have become so wilted as to 
make the prospect of a sale somewhat 
desperate, are subjected to the process 
of boiling, and, by dexterous manipula- 
tion, are given a plump, generous and 
high-priced appearance. It is true that 
the purchaser finds but little succulence 
or satisfaction on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance ; it is true that when he next 
wants an orange he may seek a stand 
where he trusts to find fruit that has not 
been boiled;— meanwhile, the clever de- 
ception has been successful once, and 
will be successful on many more occa- 
sions; and, while the vender drives a 
brisk trade, and inexpert buyers abound, 
it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
boiling oranges, or pictures, will be im- 
mediately abandoned. 

The principal picture in the Mutual 
Art Association Gallery is Mr. Bier- 
stadt's Mount Hope. We think it worth 
while to examine it with some attention. 
Indeed, as Mr. Bierstadt's reputation has 
assumed of late no inconsiderable di- 



mensions, it- becomes imperative that 
we should carefully scrutinize his claim 
to a leading place among our painters. 
We desire to gain a name for art ; not 
to destroy one ; but, we can only really 
gain one by refusing to accept what is not 
proved ; by insisting on examining care- 
fully and impartially ; and by making 
our appeal, steadily, without regard to 
the feelings of the artist or his friends, 
to the highest standard we have, which 
is, Nature. By doing this, if the artist 
be worthy of praise, we establish his 
worth on the highest grounds ; and he 
may be sure that, if he be not worthy, 
nature will, in the end, surely vindicate 
herself, and the artist's reputation must 
suffer, let critics flatter, and friends 
praise, and the public assent as they 
will. We are surrounded, to-day, with 
the wrecks of reputations that were once 
showy enough ; most of them were 
founded on some excellence, more or less 
considerable, and the greater number of 
them have been destroyed by nothing 
else but the greediness of their owners 
for praise and money, and the fatal facil- 
ity with which the critics and the pub- 
lic have given them their reward. 

The artist has left us entirely in the 
dark as to the time of day or even- 
ing represented in this picture. Here 
is a light, broad, day-sky, with a few 
cirrus clouds floating across it, and 
a great, jagged snowy mountain in full 
sunlight, reddish at the base; lower 
ranges of mountains beneath and in 
front of it, all dark and dim enough for 
moonlight, without the least apparent 
cause. Then, a large sheet of water, 
either lake or river, of the same sombre, 
grim grayness. The left foreground, 
a forest rising from the banks of the 
river, is given over to a still more solid 
blackness of melancholy, and we had 
quite made up our minds that it was 
evening, and that it was the last rays of 
the sun slowly sinking in the west, that 
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lit up the highest mountains only, when, 
to our great astonishment and bewilder- 
ment, we found, on the right hand side 
of the picture, a number of tree stems 
in unmistakable sunlight, throwing 
sharply defined shadows upon their 
near neighbors, and a mass of light 
green intended to suggest weeds, and 
dark brown lines intended for stems, 
where some deer are feeding, all in sun- 
light. How is it possible that the sun 
should shine thus conveniently on the 
right side of the picture, and be utterly 
excluded from the left, as, also, from the 
water and lower mountains on the other 
side of the river? They cannot be 
cloud-shadows, since there is scarcely 
a cloud in the sky. Besides, cloud- 
shadows are positive in form-, and take 
the shape of- the clouds that cast them, 
and fly about all over the landscape, not 
settling down forever on the left and 
centre of a scene without any form, or 
appearance of motion. Again, cloud- 
. shadows are of the same quality and thin- 
ness throughout, and not solid and black 
in some parts and light in others, as are 
the shadows in this picture. Some of 
the artist's friends very kindly informed 
us, when we asked for information on 
this point, that he found it so very diffi- 
cult to make a distant snowy mountain 
appear so, that, to throw the monntain 
back, the rest of the picture had to be 
made very dark. Truly, an artistic ex- 
planation, but it does not improve the 
case. "We have seen mountains covered 
with snow in broad sunlight, and the 
foreground — trees, meadows, cattle, and 
water — flooded with the same golden 
glory, and yet, strange to say, the moun- 
tain kept its place ; and if any artist had 
had the courage and industry to sit down 
on the spot, and paint the scene just as 
it was, it would have looked far more 
artistic than Mr. Bierstadt's rules of 
central light, and ideas of tone have 
made it. Of course, it would have been 
a thousand times more beautiful, and, 



moreover, would have been all light and 
color. 

There is an absurd error in the paint- 
ing of the lake. All the water directly 
under the mountains, is touched by a 
light breeze which slightly ripples it, and 
yet it is rather more blue than the parts 
that are still. Now, the merest tyro in 
the study of nature knows that when a 
breeze touches water it instantly de- 
stroys all reflection of positive forms on 
its surface. Mr. Bierstadt has regarded 
this law in parts of his picture. We 
see masses of still water taking clear 
reflections that break and are entirely 
lost where the breeze touches them. 
But, we find the reflection of a water-fall 
that comes over a ledge of rocks on the 
other side of the river, painted right over 
the rippled water, regardless of truth 
and nature. The want of light and color 
seems to have been so strongly felt, even 
by the admirers of this kind of work, 
that the exhibitors of the picture have 
been compelled to resort to a miserable 
shopkeeper's expedient to give more 
light and color to the foreground. 
But, tin reflectors and gas-light are 
a poor substitute for the brilliant 
sunlight and inexhaustible wealth of 
lovely color of one of nature's bright 
summer days. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Bierstadt, and all painters who en- 
deavor to substitute their own ideas for 
nature's perfection of color and form, 
' the Eocky Mountains have been photo- 
graphed, and geologists have been there, 
too, on government surveys ; men who 
are compelled to be literal and go over 
every inch of the ground and measure 
and examine and get at the facts of the 
place, cost what it may in time and la- 
bor ; and we have the authority of some 
of these same geologists, when we say 
that this picture is a caricature, and 
not a true portraiture of the .coun- 
try. Will artists ever learn that moun- 
tain lines ,are smooth against the sky, 
and never, under any circumstances, 
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cut up into such jagged masses as 
we see in all modern pictures of moun- 
tains, except those by Church and Hill. 
"We know it is done to give an artistic 
boldness and variety, and it may do this, 
but it utterly fails to give the size of the 
mountains, and forever destroys the 
main beauty of mountain lines; giv- 
ing us formations which are almost 
always impossible. It matters not 
where the mountain is, or of what 
formation, gneiss, granite or limestone, 
the studio rules make the same in- 
exorable demand upon them all, so that 
if you examine a Hudson Eiver hill, a 
Few Hampshire mountain, a Sierra Ne- 
vada or an Alp painted by these men, 
you will find just the same fearfully 
jagged outline ; the same formation in 
a mountain eight hundred, as in a' moun- 
tain eighteen thousand feet high. In 
Gignoux's picture of Mounts Jefferson 
and Adams lately exhibited at Goupil's, 
(a picture, by the way, about as much 
like the place as it was like the Swiss 
Alps,) we find the same false and 
clumsy drawing. There is a singular 
monotony of form in the vegetation and 
the trees in Mr. Bierstadt's pictures. 
We. have looked in vain, year after year, 
in all the pictures that have come from 
his easel, for some sign of change in the 
tre.es, but there is ever the same twisted 
oak-like form in every picture, with, 
now and then, a tall straight tree in- 
tended for spruce, although it has none 
of the delicate beauty and sharpness of 
the original. Mr. Bierstadt seems to 
have invented but two receipts for tree 
painting. May we be allowed to suggest 
that in view of nature's infinite variety, 
it would be well to increase his stock 
a little, or to invent one new tree, and 
paint that for a few years. In the pho- 
tographs of this region, there is a large 
variety in the forest trees, as well as in 
the lines of the mountains, and we have 
searched in vain for any trees at all re- 
sembling the gnarled forms in these pic- 



tures. The heaviness and clumsiness- of 
the foliage, like that of the mountains, 
destroys the space and appearance of 
infinite fulness that we find in all large 
scenes in nature. To render the space 
mil fulness and get the beauty of nature, 
we must draw with marvellous delicacy, 
and be especially accurate in the pro- 
portions of the parts. There is in this 
picture, facility of touch, skill in the man- 
agement of paint, and a most remarkable 
power of covering an immense canvas 
with almost nothing, if nature is to be 
considered. There is skill of handling 
and knowledge of the terrible rules of 
art, in Howell Smith's drop scene at the 
Winter Garden, and if this were a scene 
at a theatre, it would be pronounced to 
be good scene-painting. 

"Now that Mr. Bierstadt has made a 
reputation and invented a style of his 
own, or rather, by an irresistible law, 
fallen into mannerism because he has 
fallen out of study, and can cover im- 
mense canvases in an incredibly short 
space of time, we fear he is in danger 
©f being lost to nature, lost to good art. 
Let us hope, however, that he will re- 
cover himself before it shall be too late, 
and that he will again walk with 
nature, seeking in all reverence and 
humility' to • discover her truths, and 
striving with all his power to paint 
them, trusting to the truth and es- 
sential good in his work to make his 
reputation, which is, once for all, the 
only possible way by which a lasting 
and valuable reputation can be made. 

Auction Sale op Paintings, Sketches, 
&o., by Me. Thomas Hioes, N. A. 
In an evil hour, and prompted by we 
know not what ill genius, Mr. Hicks 
collected somewhat over a hundred of 
his pictures and offered them for sale at 
public auction. We confess that we 
looked forward to this sale with some 
anxiety.' It promised, ' we thought, to 
be a sort of test of the real condition of 



Errata— The name of Mr. Bierstadt's picture in 
the Mutual Art Association Gallery is, by an unaccount- 
able oversight, printed " Mt. Hope." It should be 
"Mt. Hood." 



